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NOTES. 

An Undesigned Coincidence. 

To the Editor of the Review: 

I do not know if you will think this little note worth publishing: 

I had just been reading in your November issue Mr. Tsanoff's very sane 
and appreciative paper on " Pessimism and Immortality." I deeply felt the 
interest of his argument and the difficulty of the problem, ' Does the conserva- 
tion of Value imply the conservation of Personality — of this or that Personality 
or of any? ' And I felt, and feel, that I look forward to its continuation with 
a great expectancy of pleasure and instruction. 

And then, as it chanced, I picked up the December number of the Studio 
which came in by this morning's post. And at once I found myself in a world 
of supreme values, wholly beyond any doubt. ' What is the use of talking? ' 
I found myself saying to myself . ' Why do we not look? ' Here are just some 
pages of paper with pictures on them. But they are symbols and values 
which at once make life — given life — a thing transcending all current estimates 
of loveliness and force and delight. The gladness of childhood in the vision 
of summer is here, recorded by its own hand in the simplest of media: the 
marvellous revelations from China and Japan; the strength, austerity, and 
character of the Basque country; and dozens of things more; any one of them 
fit to bring heaven into our time and place. 

A philosopher is not made by looking; no doubt he must think. Neverthe- 
less, if he knows how and where to look, it seems to me that the inexhaustible- 
ness in values, of human experience, is altogether beyond the need of reasoning. 
To use a schoolboy phrase, 'There are plenty more where these came from.' 
And the revelation they bring leaves me, I confess, a little indifferent to the 
precise remoter inferences which we may draw from it, and a little impatient 
of any discussion which implies that we are not constantly in presence of 
supreme realities and immeasurable values. 

Bernard Bosanquet. 

Oxshott, Dec. 16, 1920. 

Extensive Abstraction: a Suggestion. 
The method of extensive abstraction, employed by Mr. Whitehead in his 
Principles of Natural Knowledge and in his Concept of Nature, can be greatly 
simplified and strengthened, if, instead' of the indefinable relation of whole 
and part, or 'extending over,' we assume the relation of 'containing' — in the 
sense of not only including as a part but completely enveloping. In this sense, 
one geometric solid would contain another solid, when the second was a part 
of the first, and no solid external to the first could touch the second. 
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Using 'containing' as an indefinable, we can at once define the expression, 
"The event A extends over the event B," as meaning: "There is no event 
which is contained by B and not contained by A; and there is an event 
contained by A and not contained by B." Thus the defining-power of 'con- 
taining' is at least as great as that of 'extending over.' 

Readers of the above-mentioned works of Mr. Whitehead will recall that 
it is one of his first aims to define 'event-particles' as a class of 'abstractive 
elements.' In this connection he writes: "The required character of the 
abstractive sets which form event-particles would be secured if we could 
define them as having the property of being covered by any abstractive set 
which they cover. . . . This is the definition which I originally proposed at a 
congress in Paris in 1914. There is however a difficulty involved in this 
definition if adopted without some further addition, and I am now not satisfied 
with the way in which I attempted to get over that difficulty in the paper 
referred to. The difficulty is this: When event-particles have been defined 
it is easy to define the aggregate of event-particles forming the boundary of an 
event; and to define the point-contact at their boundaries possible for a pair 
of events of which one is part of the other. We can then conceive all the 
intricacies of tangency. In particular we can conceive an abstractive set of 
which all the members have point-contact at the same event-particle. It is 
then easy to prove that there will be no abstractive set with the property of 
being covered by every abstractive set which it covers" (Concept of Nature, 
pp. 86 ff). The present writer made an analogous mistake, but in a more 
inexcusable form, in a review of Mr. Whitehead's Principles of Natural 
Knowledge. 

The consequence of this discovery is that Mr. Whitehead has given up the 
attempt to define the event-particle in a direct fashion. He does it by means 
of the ' punct ' ; and this involves a multiplicity of time-systems. For a punct 
is the intersection, generally speaking, of four moments, and moments of the 
same time-system do not intersect. The further consequence is that the whole 
theory of spatial order is made dependent on the assumption of a non- Newton- 
ian theory of the relation between space and time; and though there may well 
be compensations for this state of affairs, it is evidently, from the methodo- 
logical standpoint, a defect. It seems a curious inversion of the order of 
experience, that we should have to wait for Michelson in order to find the way 
to the conception of the point. 

The whole difficulty in the matter appears to be removed, if we start with 
the notion of 'containing,' as it was explained at the beginning of this note. 
We may define a 'vanishing set' as a set of events having the two properties, 
(1) that of any two of its members one contains the other, and (2) that there 
is no event that is contained by all the members. One vanishing set may be 
said to 'cover' another, when every member of the former contains some 
members of the latter. If two vanishing sets cover each other, they may be 
said to be 'equal.' A 'vanishing element' may be defined as a whole class of 
equal vanishing sets. All this is in close imitation of Mr. Whitehead's pro- 
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cedure. But now we may do what Mr. Whitehead found himself unable to 
do, that is to say, proceed directly to the definition of the event-particle; 
for the difficulties arising from tangency do not affect us. An event-particle 
is the class of events which are members of the vanishing sets — or, if you please, 
the class of the vanishing sets themselves — equal to a vanishing set that is 
covered by every vanishing set which it covers. 

The same method can, of course, be employed in geometry, in order to define 
a point as a class of solids. A 'vanishing set' of solids is first defined; then 
the covering of one set by another; then the equality of two sets. And 
finally the point is defined as the class of solids which are members of the 
vanishing sets equal to a vanishing set that is covered by every vanishing 
set which it covers. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

The Biblical World and the American Journal of Theology have been com- 
bined in a new journal, entitled The Journal of Religion. The first number of 
this new journal was issued in January, 1921. It is edited by Gerald Binney 
Smith of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, and is issued by the 
University of Chicago Press. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 
XVII, 25: Laurence Buermeyer, Professor Dewey's Analysis of Thought; 
Mary Whiton Calkins, The Metaphysical Monist as a Sociological Pluralist; 
Hartley Alexander, "A Lover of the Chair." XVII, 26: Ethel E. Sabin, 
Giving Up the Ghost; Lucinda Pearl Boggs, A Glimpse into Mysticism and 
the Faith State. XVIII, I : George P. Conger, Santayana and Modern Liberal 
Protestantism; B. H. Bode, Intelligence and Behavior. XVIII, 2: Sarah 
Unna, A Conception of Philosophy; Rupert Clendon Lodge, Modern Logic 
and the Elementary Judgment; E. E. Slosson, Eddington on Einstein. 

The Psychological Review, XXVII, 6; Arthur S. Otis, Do We Think in 
Words? Charles H. Woolbert, A Behavioristic Account of Sleep; Edward S. 
Robinson, The Compensatory Function of Make-Believe Play; Edwin G. 
Boring, The Control of Attitude in Psychophysical Experiments; Loyd A. 
Jones and Prentice Reeves, The Physical Measurement and Specification of 
Color. 

The American Journal of Psychology, XXXI, 4; F. L. Dimmick, An 
Experimental Study of Visual Movement and the Phi Phenomenon; Harry 
Elmer Barnes, A Psychological Interpretation of Modern Social Problems and 
of Contemporary History; a Study of the Contributions of Gustave LeBon to 
Social Psychology; Lorine Pruette, A Psychoanalytical Study of Edgar Allan 
Poe; C. C. Pratt, Highest Audible Tones from Steel Cylinders. 
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The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, LII, 6: Frederick P. 
Moersch, Cerebellar Agenesis with Report of Two Cases; Law son G. Lowry, An 
Analysis of Suicidal Attempts; Alfred Gordon, Contralateral Plantar Reflex 
and its Clinical Interpretation; C. B. Pearson, Is There an Ideal Treatment of 
Morphinism? LII I, 1: Luis Morquio, Acute Meningitis and Tuberculous 
Meningitis; Burton Peter Thorn, Syphilis and Degeneration; Henry Viets, 
Three Types of Spinal Cord Injuries in Warfare. 

The International Journal of Ethics, XXXI, 2 : Frank Chapman Sharp, 
Some Problems of Fair Competition; Victor S. Yarros, Is There a Law of 
Human Progress? J. E. Turner, The Genesis and Differentiation of the 
Moral Absolute; I. W. Howerth, The Labor Problem from the Social View- 
point; J. D. Stoops, The Instinct of Workmanship and the Will to Work; 
Henry S. Curtis, The Mother's Confessional; Allan L. Carter, Schiller and 
Shaftesbury. 

The Journal of Religion, I, 1: Shirley Jackson Case, The Historical 
Study of Religion; George A. Coe, The Religious Breakdown of the Ministry; 
James Bissett Pratt, Why Do Religions Die?; Allen C. Thomas, Present Tend- 
encies in the Society of Friends in America; Charles Henry Dicksinon, The 
Significance of Jesus' Hope; Angus Stewart Woodburne, The Indianization of 
Christianity; Frank C. Porter, Crucial Problems in Biblical Theology; Alfred 
E. Garvie, The Religious Outlook in Great Britain. 

The Monist, XXXI, 1: L. L. Bernard, Herbert Spencer's Work in the 
Light of His Life; W. O. Brigstocke, Logical Fictions (continued); Sanford A. 
Moss, A Mechanic on the "Mechanism of the Brain"; C. Delisle Burns, A 
Defect in Current Political Philosophy; Wesley Raymond Wells, Natural 
Checks on Human Progress. 

Revue Philosophique, XLV, 11-12: A. Denjoy, Un Savant Francais: 
Henri Poincare; R. Lenoir, Lamarck; M. Pradines, La Vraie Signification de 
la Loi de Weber; E. Gilson, Descartes et Harvey, I. 

Rivista di Filosofia, XII, 3; B. Varisco, Cultura e Filosofia; C. Ranzoli, 
II tempo e l'eternita nella filosofia di Plotino; G. Marchesini, La redenzione 
degli istinti. 

Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, XII, 5: G. Zamboni, II pensiero 
filosofico del prof. Giulio Canelia; M. L. Cervini, Note critiche alia teoria 
gnoseologica e aleotologica di R. Ardigd; A. Copelli, 11 giudizio teleologico 
in Emanuele Kant e il concetto aristotelico di fine. 



